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I. — Anti-Slavery  Petitions  to  Parliament. 
The  meeting  of  Parliament  is  fixed  for  the  26th  day  of  October.  It  is 
honed,  and  most  earnestly  requested,  that  those  who  intend  to  unite  in 
imploring  the  early  and  utter  extinction  of  Colonial  Slavery,  will  trans- 
mit iheir°petitions  for  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  that  day,  or  as  soon 
after  as  possible.  No  needless  delay  should  be  allowed  to  prevent  the 
fulfilment  of  this  sacred  duty. 


IL— Anti-Slavery  Public  Meetings. 
Meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  abolition  of  Slavery,  are 
now  holding  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  are  likely  to  prevail 
very  extensively.     We  can  at  present  notice  only  two. 

1.  Cork. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cork  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  held  on 
the  2 1st  of  August,  W.  Crawford,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  and  was  most 
numerouslv  and  respectably  attended.  So  intense  was  the  interest 
which  it  excited,  that  twice  the  number  of  persons  whom  it  was  possi- 
ble to  accommodate  applied  for  admission.  The  proceedings  manifested 
the  very  warmest  feelings  in  the  cause.  The  Chairman  said,  they  were 
assembled  to  petition  Parliament,  to  name  a  day  when  Slavery  should 
cease.  For  his  own  part,  he  was  utterly  opposed  to  the  recognition  of 
the  slave-holder's  right  of  property  ;  and  yet  he  was  willing  to  tell  the 
legislature,  that  there  was  no  pecuniary  burden  he  would  not  bear 
rather  than  that  our  unfortunate  brethren  should  continue  in  Slavery. 
Mr.  Philpot  Leader  and  Mr.  Callighan,  members  of  Parliament  for  the 
City,  expressed  in  energetic  terms  their  detestation  of  Colonial  Slavery, 
and  their  determination  to  aid  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  in  Parlia- 
ment   to  extirpate  it.     Mr.  O'Connell,  who  was  present,  took  the  same 
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ground  with  his  accustomed  force  ;  and  similar  views  were  ably  sup- 
ported by  ihe  '^'v-    Mr.    Mahony,  and    various   other  speakers.     Mr. 

Leader  urged  upon  the  Irish  members  to  unite  their  hundred  votes  in 
Parliament  against  (his  foul  enormity,  and  a_ aiiist  monopolies,  whether 
in  the  West  or  the  East.  By  Ireland  especially,  he  said,  ought  this 
battle  to  be  fought,  not  merely  on  the  ground  of  i<  ligion  and  hum  inity, 
though  these  were  paramount  considerations,  but  on  the  ground  ol  Irish 
interests.  With  a  free  and  unrestricted  commerce  every  stream  in  Ire- 
land would  be  turned  to  profitable  use,  and  its  starving  population  be  em- 
ployed and  fed. — We  were  advised,  said  Mr.  Beamish,  to  apply  our- 
selves to  the  relief  of  distress  at  home,  and  not  to  be  wandering  abroad 
in  quest  of  it.  But  besides  the  illiberally  of  confining  our  philanthropy 
within  the  narrow  circle  of  our  own  island,  by  our  efforts  to  destroy 
Slavery  and  its  attendant  restrictions,  we  should  more  effectually  relieve 
domestic  distress  than  by  any  other  expedient  we  could  possibly  resort 
to.— We  were  assured,  said  Mr.  Croker,  that  the  negro  slave  was  better 
off  than  the  Irish  peasant.  "  I  deny  it — What  would  the  poorest  wretch 
in  Ireland  think,  if  he  were  to  be  told  that  his  wife,  the  partner  of  his 
affection,  was  to  be  torn  from  his  bosom  and  Hogged  on  her  bared  body 
with  such  an  instrument  as  this?''  holding  up  a  cartwhip  to  the  view  of 
the  meeting.  And  yet  in  the  Jamaica  Assembly,  during  the  last  year, 
a  motion  which  was  made  to  substitute,  for  this  tremendous  instrument, 
the  military  cat,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  female  slaves  with  decency, 
was  rejected  by  28  to  12.  "  Let  us  terminate,"  he  added,  "  a  system 
by  which  man  thus  tramples  on  his  fellow  man  : 

"  Chains  him  and  tasks  him,  and  exacts  his  sweat 
With  stripes,  that  mercy  with  a  bleeding  heart 
Weeps  when  she  sees  inflicted  on  a  beast. 

•- What  man  beholding  this, 

And  having  human  feelings,  does  not  blush, 
And  ban.;  his  head  to  think  himself  a  man." 

<<  Slavery,''   said   the   Rev.  Horace   Townsend,   "  was    incompatible 

with  religious  privilege.  It  wound  its  chain  not  only  around  the  body, 
but  the  mind.  The  time  was  hastening  on  when  the  slave  and  the 
slave  owner  would  stand  before  the  bar  of  God  ;  when  there  would  be 
neither  Barbarian  nor  Scythian,  bond  nor  free  ;  but  each  would  ap- 
pear in  his  own  personal  character,  ctripped  of  all  adventitious  circum- 
stances of  time  and  place,  condition  and  circumstances.  Let  us  then 
look  no  longer  heedlessly  on  this  great  subject,  but  extend  our  warmest 
sympathies  towards  our  fellow  beings.  Let  us  temperately,  but  deci- 
dedly lift  up  our  voices  in  their  behalf,  and  call  on  the  legislature  to 
declare  Slavery  a  sin  against  God,  and  an  outrage  on  the  wellbeing  of 
man  which  ought  to  be  utterly  abolished:  in  no  other  way  could  it  be 
effectually  dealt  with.''  Mr.  Cummings,  while  he  held  that  the  British 
nation  shared  in  the-planter's  guilt,  and  should  pay  its  share  of  the  re- 
tribution which  was  due  to  the  slaves,  was  no  less  convinced  that  Sla- 
very was  wholly  inconsistent  with  Christianity,  and  must  be  abolished 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  safety  and  wellbeing  both  of  master  and  slave. 
Not  only  "the  schoolmaster,"  but  the  "bible"  was  abroad,  and  as  far  as 
the  progress  of  knowledge  was  at  all  accompanied  with  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  it  must  rise  as  a  mighty  and  powerful   flood,  burst  every 
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resisting  barrier  and  sweep  from  the  face  of  the  earth  every  species  of 
Slavery.  Let  the  Colonists  then  be  wise  and  in  time  contemplate  the 
progress  of  this  mighty  power.''  —  "  We  are  told,"  said  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Burnett,  "  not  to  meddle  with  vested  rights:  I  have  a  sacred  feeling 
about  vested  rights  ;  but  when  vested  rights  become  vested  wrongs  I  am 
less  scrupulous  about  them.  The  Charter  of  Runnymede  disturbed  many 
a  vested  right.  In  1688,  it  was  thought  right  also  not  only  to  disturb 
certain  vested  rights,  but  to  sweep  them  all  away.  The"  union  wiih 
Scotland  and  that  with  Ireland  disturbed  the  vested  rights  of  their  respec- 
tive parliaments.  In  fact  the  very  framework  of  our  constitution  rests  on 
the  disturbance  of  vested  rights.  And  look  for  a  moment  to  the  Conti- 
nent! France,  the  other  day,  pounced  upon  a  nest  of  slave  dealers  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  she  says  nothing  about  com- 
pensation. Her  troops  cannonade  the  country  of  the  Dey,  take  his  capi- 
tal, enter  his  palace,  gather  up  his  gold  dust,  and  send  him  about  his  busi- 
ness. That  is  the  compensation  they  give  him.  I  would  not  treat  our 
poor  planters  in  this  way,  nor  do  I  say  the  case  is  precisely  parallel;  but 
still,  I  must  protest  against  the  abstract  principle  of  respecting  vested 
rights  when  those  rights  are  founded  in  injustice  and  perpetuated  bv 
crime."  Mr.  Burnett  concluded  his  speech,  with  reminding  the  meet- 
ing of  their  object — the  urging  Parliament  to  name  a  day  when 
slavery  should  cease.  To  effect  this  object,  he  said,  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  as  many  petitions  as  possible  should  be  addressed  to 
Parliament.  "  Let  each  parish  in  the  country  speak.  Let  each  deno- 
mination of  Christians  in  its  distinctive  capacity  speak.  Let  every 
mouth  in  the  community  speak.  We  have  too  long  trusted  to  others. 
We  must  now  do  something  ourselves.  We  must  arouse  the  public 
sympathy.  We  must  enlist  public  feeling.  We  must  create  a  moral 
storm.  We  must  collect  the  elements  of  a  moral  conflict,  and  when 
we  have  prepared  and  presented  them  to  the  legislature,  we  must  point 
to  the  portentous  cloud;  we  must  warn  them  of  the  bolt  that  slumbers 
in  its  bosom;  and  while  it  still  thickens  and  darkens  along  the  horizon, 
we  must  tell  them,  that  unless  they  resolve,  by  bending  before  it,  to  de- 
prive it  of  its  power,  it  will  come  down  and  sweep  along  with  it  every 
vestige  of  the  system  they  refuse  to  reform." — "  I  did  not  come  here," 
said  Mi .  O'Connelt,  "  to  argue  the  question  whether  man  may  be  the  slave 
of  his  fellow-man  ;  whether  a  man  born  of  the  same  common  parents, 
formed  by  the  same  great  Creator,  and  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  the 
same  common  Saviour,  may  become  the  goods  and  chattels  of  another. 
Slavery  is  not  an  offence  to  be  tolerated  ;  it  is  a  foul  crime  to  be  abo- 
lished. It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  unite  in  extirpating  this  crime. 
The  great  majority  of  the  English  nation  are  disposed  to  countenance 
it  no  longer.  In  Ireland,  this  hostile  feeling  begins  to  spread  far  and 
wide.  Let  it  not  sink  into  inertness,  but  be  brought  into  energetic 
action,  and  conveyed  to  the  legislature  in  a  tone  that  cannot  be  mis- 
taken, and  with  a  voice  that  will  not  be  unheard.  The  value  of 
associated  exertion  is  well  known  in  Ireland.  I  am  anxious  it  should 
not  be  less  successful  in  this  than  it  has  been  in  a  diHerent  cause,  but 
that  he  who  has  liberated  himself  may  have  the  pleasure  of  striking  the 
chain  from  others."  Mr.  O'Connell  attacked  the  conduct  of  the  United 
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States  with  great  vehemence.   "Here  from  this  tribunal  I  raise  my  voice 

against  the  .American  independent,  and  I  tell  him  he  is  a  hypocrite.  I 
stain  bis  star-spangled  standard  that  never  was  struck  down  in  battle.  I 
read  in  his  bill  of  rights,  his  declaration  of  independence,  that  man  has 
an  indefeasible  right  to  freedom.  He  does  not  say  the  white  man  or  the 
bl  ick  man,  the  man  of  this  country  or  of  that,  but  emphatically  man. 
And  when  I  read  this,  I  turn  to  the  American  and  1  tell  him,  that  he 
has  declared  to  God  and  man  a  lie,  and  before  God  and  man  I  arraign 
him  as  a  hypocrite.  All  Neptune's  ocean  would  not  wash  out  from 
America  this  stain."  Mr.  O'Connell  proceeded  to  censure  with  almost 
equal  strength  of  language,  the  supineness  manifested,  during  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament,  by  Anti-Slavery  members  and  by  Anti-Slavery 
Societies. — We  do  not  quarrel  with  him  for  this  strong  censure,  espe- 
cially as  he  himself  stands  involved  in  it,  and  as  we  wish  rather  to 
hail  his  reprehension  of  past  inaction  as  a  pledge  of  future  and  com- 
bined and  energetic  effort,  on  the  part  of  himself  and  of  all  who  con- 
cur in  his  reprobation  of  slavery,  as  a  foul  blot  on  the  national  es- 
cutcheon. We  also  mourned  at  seeing  the  Session  and  the  Parliament 
itself  closing  without  having  been  marked  by  a  single  measure,  for  the 
benetit  of  the  wretched  slaves.  On  the  contrary,  we  had  to  hear  with 
pain,  the  loud  claims  of  the  Colonists  fur  farther  eleemosvnarv  aid 
reiterated  with  scarcely  an  opposing  murmur ;  and  to  see  the  Government 
and  Parliament  of  this  country,  instead  of  redeeming  their  pledges  for 
the  extinction  of  slavery,  almost  on  the  point  of  adding  to  tlie  burdens 
of  the  nation  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  that  hateful  system  of 
crime  which  it  has  so  loudly  reprobated.  Nay,  we  had  even  to  listen 
with  dismav,  to  language  in  the  first  minister  of  the  Crown  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  involved  a  virtual  abnegation  of  the  solemn  engage- 
ment of  May  1823,  to  extinguish  Colonial  Slavery  at  the  carlo-:  safe 
and  practicable  period.  Happily  however,  before  Parliament  had  actu- 
ally expired,  the  discouraging  darkness  of  the  scene  was  splendidly 
illumined  by  a  burst  of  light;  and  the  heart-thrilling  appeal  of  Mr. 
Brougham,  to  Parliament  and  the  nation,  with  the  gratifying  results 
which  have  followed  it,  has  opened  to  us  more  cheering  prospects. 
The  nation  is  now  awake  to  all  the  momentousness  of  the  question,  and 
we  trust  that  Mr.  O'Connell  will  be  as  strenuous  on  the  Hoor  of  Parlia- 
ment as  on  the  platform  at  Cork  in  rousing  any  of  his  colleagues  who 
may  slumber  at  their  posts. 


2.   Bridlington  Anti-Slavery  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  the  27th  of 
August,  Archdeacon  Wrangham  in  the  chair.  The  object  of  the  Society 
was  declared  to  be  the  complete  emancipation  of  800,000  of  their  fellow 
creatures  from  the  chains  of  slavery  and  oppression;  and  petitions  to 
that  effect  were  prepared  for  signatures,  in  the  hope  that  the  great  moral 
Governor  of  the  world  would  follow  with  his  blessing  the  efforts  of  this 
and  kindred  associations.  Mr.  Sykes,  M.  P.  attended  on  the  occasion, 
as  he  had  done  the  day  before  at  a  still  larger  meeting  at  Driffield,  and 
laid  before  the  assembly  a  remarkably  able  and  luminous  exposition  of 
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the  whole  question.  To  transcribe  his  6peech,  would  be  to  give,  in  a 
succinct  and  impressive  form,  the  substance  of  many  a  lengthened 
statement  spead  over  the  pages  of  many  a  weary  Reporter.  The  evils 
of  Colonial  Slavery,  the  reforms  proposed  with  a  view  to  its  extinction, 
the  defective  manner  in  which  those  reforms  have  been  executed  even  in 
the  crown  colonies,  and  the  worse  than  defective,  the  delusive  and  de- 
ceptions manner,  in  which  almost  every  attempt  even  at  a  shew  of  com- 
pliance has  been  conducted  in  the  chartered  colonies,  are  sketched 
with  great  clearness  and  force,  and  with  strict  regard  to  accuracy.  Into 
the  details  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  follow  him.  They  must  be 
already  familiar  to  all  who  read  our  work  with  attention.  We  will  limit 
ourselves  to  a  single  extract  from  this  excellent  speech. 

In    repelling  the   charge  of   precipitation,  fanaticism,   &c,  brought 
against  the  abolitionists  by  their  opponents, — Mr.  Sykes  remarked,  that 
'•  nearly  forty  years  ago,  a  person  of  distinguished   abilities, — one    not 
carried  away  by  enthusiasm,  a  practical  statesman,  one  versed  rather  in 
expediency  "than  principle,  of  great  knowledge  in  all  the  branches  of 
government,  who  held   high  offices  in  this  country  for  years,  in  whom 
the  patronage  of  Scotland  was  vested,  in  whose  hands  the  government 
of  India  was  placed,  besides  holding  many  important  situations  in  this 
countrv, — Mr.  Dundas,  afterwards  Lord  Melville,  introduced  and  car- 
ried  through  one  stage  a  bill  in  Parliament,  directly  for  the  purpose  for 
which  we  are  now  assembled,  namely,  to  put  down,  in  a  given  time,  the 
evils  of  slavery.     By  that  bill  it  was  declared,  that  after  a  certain  day, 
the  1st  of  January,  1800,  all  the  children  born  of  slave  parents  should 
be  free.     1  only  mention  this  to  show,  that  when  we  are  branded  with 
the  appellation  of  factious  innovators,  wild  fanatics,  and  persons  going 
on  heedlessly  and  carelessly  without  looking  to  consequences,  we  may 
sin  Iter  ourselves  under  the  authority  of  Mr.  Dundas,  who  was  not  an 
enthusiast,  nor  a  fanatic,  not  carried  away  by  fanciful  ideas,  but  who 
rested  his  views  more  upon  trade,  expediency,  and  political  safety,  than 
any  person  that  ever  held  office  in  this  country.    If  we  are  now  pressing 
and  calling  upon  Parliament,  that  slaves  born  after  a  certain  day  should 
have  their  freedom,  we  are  doing  no  more  in  1830,  than  Mr.  Dundas  in 
17i»2  proposed  to  do   in  eight  years  from  that  time,  now  thirty  years 
ago.     I    have  not  only  the  authority  of  Mr.   Dundas,  but   of  a   dis- 
tinguished nobleman  now  living,  who,  at  the  time  when  the  Abolition 
Act  was  passed,  thought  it  inefficient,  and  then  proposed  an  amendment, 
that  there  should  be  a  clause  providing  for  the  liberation  of  the  then 
existing   slaves; — I   allude  to   the  then  Lord  Percy,  now  the  Duke  of 
.Northumbeiland.     I  therefore  say,  we  are  not  to  be  charged  with  any 
precipitation.    Can  any  one  seriously  talk  of  precipitation,  when  the  sub- 
ject has  been  fifty  years  under  consideration, — when  most  of  the  slaves 
of  that  day  have,  happily  perhaps  for  themselves,  ceased  to  live,  and  thus 
escaped — the  only  escape  they  had, — from  cruelty,  oppression,  and  misery, 
— shall    it  be  said  we   are  precipitate,  if  now  we  declare  that  our  mea- 
sures shall  be  prompt,  and  that  we  will  delay  no  longer?" — "  Slavery 
cannot  possibly  co-exist"  said  Mr.  Sandwith,   "  with  Christianity.     Its 
mild  and  humane  genius  levels  itself  against  the  tyranny  which  would 
elevate  one  portion  of  the  community  on  the  utter  ruin  and  degradation 
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of  another.      It  stands  opposed  to  the  system  of  caste  in  the  East,  to 
the  slavery  of  colour  in  the  West.      It  is  its  light  which  has  flamed  into 
the  dungeon  of  the  negro  slave  and  shewn  the  poor  captive  his  fetters 
and  Ins  wrongs."     "  Slavery  is  also  incompatible  with  the  very  nature 
of  man  and  the  welfare  of  society.     The  inextinguishable  mind  of  man 
ran  never  be  wholly  enslaved.     Attempts  may  be  made  to  crush  it,  but 
it  will  burst  forth  like  a  smothered  volcanic  fire  and  dissolve  the  fabric 
of  society." — The  Rev.  J.  Sykes,  of  Hornsea,  bore  testimony,  from  per- 
sonal observation,  during  several  years  that  he  was  stationed  on  naval 
service  in  the  West  Indies,  to  the  degraded  and  demoralized  conduct  of 
the  slaves,  and  the  cruel  and  coercive  system  to  which  they  were  subject. 
The  Rev.   J.  Powell,   a    Methodist  minister,  in  a  brief  and  energetic 
speech,  observed  with  much  effect,  on  the  justice  of  the  cause  in  which 
they  were  engaged.      It  was  the  cause  of  righteousness  and  humanity, 
line  which  they  might  expect  God  to  bless;  which  would  be  a  blessing  to 
the  nation  ;  and  in  which  their  example  would  be  beneficially  followed 
by  other  countries.      He  regretted  the  unwillingness  shown  by  Sir  R. 
Peel,  in  his  very  last  speech  in  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  to 
abolish  it.     The  time  had,  therefore,  arrived  for  the  country  to  declare 
itself,  and  to  remove  by  prudent  but  decisive  interference,  so  abominable 
a  nuisance.'' — He  held  in  his  hand  a  copy  of  the  recent  resolutions  on 
Negro  Slavery  by  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  which  were  exceedingly 
stringent  and   to  the  purpose,  and  by  which  their  congregations  uni- 
\ersally  were  invited  to  present  petitions  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
In   conclusion,    he   declared  the    readiness    of   the  Weslevans    as    a 
body,    to  agitate    the  subject    by  petitions  and    by   every  other  lawful 
means,  until  the  voice  of  humanity  prevailed  in  the  Senate. 

The  general  purport  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  this  meeting,  and 
at  various  other  meetings  in  Yorkshire,  and  elsewhere,  and  particularly 
in  the  Parish  of  Marylebone  in  London,  and  at  other  places  near  the 
Metropolis,  has  been  "  to  pledge  those  present  to  seek  the  immediate 
abolition  of  Colonial  Slavery  ;  to  rest  satisfied  with  no  inferior  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  tha  slaves  ;  and  to  unite  in  petitions  to  Parlia- 
ment to  that  effect." 


III. — Lectures  on  Slavery. 

Tiil  Rev.  Benjamin  Godwin,  an  Independent  minister  of  Bradford,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  one  of  the  tutors  of  an  academy  near  that  populous  place, 
has  just  published  the  Substance  of  four  Lectures,  which  he  delivered 
with  great  acceptance  at  Bradford,  Y'ork,  and  Scarborough,  and  of 
which  we  gave  a  brief  sketch  in  the  Supplement  to  our  00th  Number  for 
May,  1830.  Having  read  this  work  with  care,  we  are  enabled  to  re- 
commend it  to  our  readers  at  large,  and  particularly  to  Anti-Slavery 
Associations,  as  a  well  digested  compendium  of  the  facts  and  arguments 
connected  with  the  interesting  topic  which  it  professes  to  elucidate. 
The  views  of  the  writer  are  enlightened  and  comprehensive,  and  they 
are  developed  with  a  vigour  and  perspicuity,  and  with  a  soundness  of 
principle  and  depth  of  feeling,  which  are  in  the  highest  degree  credit- 
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able  to  him.  We  hail  this  publication  as  a  desideratum  of  great  mo- 
ment at  the  present  crisis  of  the  Anti-Slavery  cause,  and  we  announce 
it  to  all  our  friends  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  as  a  valuable  guide 
in  the  deliberations  of  every  public  meeting  convened  for  the  considera- 
tion of  that  most  important  question,  and  as  a  text  book  richly  fraught 
with  materials  for  those  who  may  wish  to  emulate,  in  the  same  mode 
of  benevolent  exertion,  the  labours  and  success  of  this  able  and  estima- 
ble minister  of  Christ.  Others  indeed  ;  and  among  them  we  would  par- 
ticularly distinguish  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marsh,  formerly  of  Colchester,  now  of 
Birmingham  ;  have  already  entered  with  zeal,  and  with  eminent  advan- 
tage to  the  interests  of  humanity,  upon  this  line  of  service,  and  will  con- 
tinue, we  trust,  their  powerful  advocacy,  until  the  nation  is  effectually 
roused  to  fulfil  its  obligations  to  the  oppressed  and  outraged  negro. 

We  subjoin  a  compressed  view  of  the  contents  of  Mr.  Godwin's 
volume,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  stimulating  the  appetite  of  our  readers 
for  its  perusal.* 

Lecture  First: — Contains  a  General  View  of  Colonial  Slavery, 
comprising  Africa  and  its  Slave   trade; — the  British  Slave  Colonies, 
their  inhabitants,  productions,  mode  of  culture,  and  mode  of  subsis- 
tence;— the  characteristic  features  of  Colonial   Slavery; — the  pro- 
ceedings in  Parliament  respecting  it  in  1823; — and  general  remarks. 
Lecture  Second  :  —  Exhibits  The   Evils   of   Slavery;  shewing  their 
extent;  —  the  horrors  of  the  Slave  trade;  —  the  forced  labour  of  slaves 
and  its  severity; — their  wretched  and  unprotected  state  as  to  food, 
and  as  to  punishment,  including  the  driving  system  ;  — the  evils  also 
arising  from    the  inadmissibility  of  their  evidence;  from    the    diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  redress  ;    from   the    disregard  and  disruption   of 
their  domestic  ties;  from  their  destitution  of  education  and  religious 
instruction  ;   and  from  their  general  degradation  ;  —  shewing  also  the 
demoralizing  effects   of  Slavery  on  master  and   slave;  — the  general 
licentiousness  attending  the  slave  system  ;  — its  evils,  physical,  moral, 
political,  financial  and  commercial  ;  —  and  its  national  guilt. 
Lecture  Third  :  — Gives  a  View  of  The  Unlawfulness  of  Slavery  ; 
considers  the  arguments  in  favour  of  it  drawn  from  the  alleged  happi- 
ness of  the  Slaves,  and  the  alleged  interest   of  the  master   in  their 
wel  I  being  ;— proves  the  unlawfulness   of  Slavery  ;  as  a  violation  of 
natural  rights;  of  charity;  of  justice  ;  of  the  Biitish  Constitution  ;  and 
of  international  law  ;  —  refutes  the  pleas  in  its  favour  drawn  from  the 
inferiority  of  the  Negro  race,  from  the  sanction  of  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  from  the  authority  of  Scripture;  and  establishes  its  utter  repug- 
nancy to  the  spirit  and  genius  as  well  as  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel. 
Lecture  Fourth  : — Treats  of  The  Abolition  of  Slavery  ;   including 
the  origin  of  the  Slave  trade  and  the  extent  of  misery  flowing  from  it; 
—  gives  a  brief  view  of  the  measures  which  terminated  in  its  abolition 
in  1807  ;    of  the  measures  subsequently  adopted  for  abolishing  Colo- 
nial Slavery  :  viz.  the  resolutions  of  Parliament  in  1823,  and  reforms 
proposed  in  consequence  ;  —  and  of  the  opposition  of  the  Colonists  to 

•  The  Lectures  are  preceded  by  a  table  containing  a  statistical  view  of  the 
»1  t\r>  o  lonies  of  Great  Britain.     The  work  is  published  by  Hatchard. 


■i  ,  Dr.  Walsh'*   View*  of  Slavery  in  Brazil. 

Reform;  with  their  treatment  of  the  missionary  Sum!).  —  It  then 
gives  a  Summary  of  the  reforms  that  have  been  effected;  — and  close* 
with  a  view  of  the  obligations  of  this  Christian  nation  toward  ihv 
Slaves,  with  a  loud  call  upon  all  classes  to  fulfil  those  obligation-. 


IV.  — Dr.  Walsh's  Views  of  Slavery  t\  Brazil. 
C  Continued  from  the  Supplement  to  No.  61.  for  June,  1830,  p.  2$  1.  i 
We  continue  our  Extracts  from  Ur.  Walsh's  most  interesting  work 
entitled  "  Notes  on  Brazil;''  and  we  add,  in  the  margin,  Notes  of  our 
own  to  prove  the  identity  of  British  with  Brazilian  Slavery  in  genius  and 
spirit,  in  law  and  practice. 

5. —  Unprotected  state  of  the  Brazilian  Slave. 

"  If  a  slave  has  produced  his  master  ten  children,  he  may  demand  his  free- 
dom ;  but  these  and  similar  regulations  are  so  constantly  evaded,  and  ha\f  been 
50  seldom  enforced,  that  they  are  a  mere  dead  letter.  To  restrain  his  violence, 
a  master  is  liable  to  a  line  for  ill  using  his  slave,  but  no  part  of  it  goes  to  the 
unfortunate  sufferer.  He  can  even  be  compelled  to  hand  over  the  slave  to  m- 
othcr  master,  on  proof  of  ill  usage;  but  though  the  most  glaring  outrages  \r<- 
committed  every  day,  the  law  is  never  enforced,  and  the  slave  has  no  alterna- 
tive but  running  away  * 

'•  In  the  'Journal  do  t'ommercio,'  and  the  '  Diario,'  there  are  always  ten  or 
twelve  advertisements  of  '  escravos  fugidos — run  away  slaves.'  When  they 
abscond,  tli<->  generally  betake  themselves  to  Corcovado,  or  the  contiguous 
mountains,  and  here,  armed  with  spears,  they  attack,  travellers,  and  live  by 
plunder.  The  beautiful  road  leading  along  the  aqueduct  is  infested  with 
these  fugitives,  lining  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  many  robberies  have  been  lately 
committed  there.  The  police  is  particularly  employed  under  an  officer,  called 
Capitao  do  Mat's  or  captain  of  the  woods,  hunting  them  down  ;  and  in  a  dense 
thicket,  in  the  chain  of  hills  just  behind  Rio,  a  whole  colony  of  these  unfortu- 
nate beings  was  lately  found  in  the  greatest  misery.  When  brought  back, 
besides  the  punishment  of  Hogging,  they  are  distinguished  by  a  very  extraor- 
dinary looking  mark.  An  iron  collar  is  firmly  rivetted  on  their  necks,  from 
which  a  long  bar  projects  at  nearly  right  angles,  terminated  at  the  other  end  by 
a  cross,  or  by  a  broad  curl,  so  as  to  resemble  a  fleur-de-lis.  The  intent  of  tins 
is  as  well  to  stigmatise  them  as  fugitives,  or  deserters,  as  also  to  impede  them 
in  their  flight,  as  the  iron  bar  entangled  in  the  bushes  would  soon  cause  the 
collar  to  strangle  them,  if  ihey  attempted  to  force  their  way  through  the  under- 
wood. Sometimes  the  extremity  of  the  bar  is  terminated  by  live  lingers,  and 
this  implies  that  the  slave  had  carried  olf  with  him  some  property,  and  so  was  a 
surripio,  or  thief,  as  well  as  a  fugidio.  The  multitudes  of  slaves  s^t-n  thus 
neck-fettered  in  the  streets,  is  a  proof  of  the  numbers  who  are  continually  at- 
tempting to  escape,  and  also  a  proof  how  intolerable  is  the  state  of  existence  in 
which  they  find  themselves."! 

6.   Alleged  happiness  of  Slavery  as  compared  with  freedom. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded,  or,  indeed,  more  absurd,  than  to  say,  they 
are  reconciled  anil  happier  in  slavery  in  America,  than  in  freedom  in  their  ovrn 
country.     They  seem  to  have  as  keen  a  sense  of  bondage,  and  to  repine  a* 

•  See  this  feature  of  slavery  daily  exemplified  in  the  columns  of  the  Jamaica 
Gazette,  with  all  its  hideous  enumeration  of  brands,  and  scars,  and  blotches, 
and  lacerations,  and  mutilations  which  distinguish  the  apprehended  runaways 
from  each  other  only  by  marks  and  signs  of  misery. 

t  See  Sir  (i.  Murray's  graphic  description  of  these  instruments  of  torture  as 
used  in  the  Mauritius,  in  the  Ami  Slavery  Reporter,  No,  "<2,  p.  71. 
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bitterly  at  their  lot,  as  any  white  men,  in  the  same  state  inAfrica  ;  indeed,  if 
we  might  judge  from  the  effects,  still  more.  I  have  never  heard  that  suicide  is 
common  among  the  unhappy  Europeans,  detained  in  slavery  on  the  Barbaiy 
coast;  it  is  the  daily  practice  in  Brazil.  Besides  the  instances  I  have  men- 
tioned elsewhere,  the  harbour  is  constantly  covered  with  the  bodies  of  blacks, 
on  whom  no  marks  of  violence  are  found,  and  who  are  known  to  have  thrown 
themselves  in,  to  escape  from  insupportable  life.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
at  Bota  Fogo,  where  several  respectable  persons  have  told  me  they  frequently 
encountered  black  bodies  when  they  went  to  bathe.  I  have  seen  them  myself 
left  by  the  tide  on  the  strand,  and  some  lying  weltering  just  under  our 
windows. "• 

7.  An  affecting  case  of  Suicide, 

"  But  we  were  all  eye  witnesses  to  a  very  striking  and  melancholy  fact  of 
this  kind.  One  evening,  some  policemen  were  conducting  a  woman  to  the 
calabuoco,  along  the  road  leading  to  Catete.  Just  when  they  came  opposite 
our  door,  where  there  was  an  open  descent  to  the  strand,  the  woman  suddenly 
rushed  down  the  rocks  and  cast  herself  into  the  sea.  The  place  in  which  she 
fell  was  too  shallow  to  drown  her;  so,  after  lying  on  her  face  a  moment,  she 
again  raised  herself,  and  rushing  forward  into  deeper  water,  she  sunk,  and  dis 
appeared,  The  policemen  made  no  attempt  to  save  her;  but  Mr.  Abercrombie 
ordered  some  of  the  blacks  of  our  house  to  follow  her.  They  immediately  did 
so,  brought  her  up  apparently  dead,  and  carried  her  into  our  hall,  with  hei 
head  hanging  down  and  exhibiting  the  supposed  mortal  symptom  of  froth  col 
lected  on  her  lips.  The  negroes  who  humanely  saved  her,  supposing  her  dead, 
threw  her  down  on  the  bare  stones,  just  as  they  would  be  treated  themselves; 
and  she  lay  there  like  any  other  worthless  and  despised  object :  but,  on  exa 
mining  the  poor  creature,  we  had  reason  to  suppose  it  was  still  possible  tu 
restore  suspended  animation  ;  a  bed  was  therefore  brought,  on  which  she  was 
laid,  divested  of  her  wet  and  tattered  garments,  and  wrapped  in  a  warm 
blanket.  Friction,  and  other  usual  means,  were  then  resorted  to;  and  after 
being  persevered  in  for  some  time,  she  shewed  symptoms  of  returning  animation. 
She  was  seized  with  convulsions,  succeeded  by  a  violent  shuddering  :  then 
ejected  a  quantity  of  water  from  the  stomach,  opened  her  eyes,  and  muttered 
some  incoherent  words,  and,  at  length,  fell  into  a  slumber,  from  which  sin- 
awoke  in  a  sensible  state. 

"  She  gave  the  following  account  of  herself. — She  was  a  native  of  Minas,  on 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  where  she  was  one  night  seized  in  her  hut,  dragged  on 
board  a  slaver,  brought  to  Rio,  and  sold  at  the  Vallongo.  She  was  then  baptized 
at  the  church  of  the  Candellaria,  by  the  name  of  Francisca,  and  brought  by  her 
master,  a  captain  Philipe,  to  his  chacara,  near  Bota  Fogo.  She  was  employed 
rn  washing,  which  she  willingly  performed  ;  but  her  master  treated  her  with  the 
greatest  cruelty  and  inhumanity,  and,  in  proof,  she  shewed  her  arms  and  side, 
which  were  greatly  swelled  and  inflamed  from  the  effects  of  blows  she  had 
received  a  few  days  before.  She  could  endure  it  no  longer,  and  she  fled  to  the 
woods.  Her  master  immediately  gave  sixteen  milreis  to  the  Capitao  do  Mato  ; 
she  was  pursued  and  overtaken,  and  was  on  her  way  back  to  her  former  state  ; 
but  she  conceived  such  a  horror  at  again  returning  to  encounter  the  brutality  she 
had  before  experienced,  that  she  determined  not  to  be  brought  home  alive;  so 
in  passing  along  the  shore,  where  there  is  an  opening  to  the  sea  among  the 
rocks,  just  opposite  our  house,  she  rushed  down,  and  hoped  she  had  effected  her 
purpose.! 

"  She  appeared  very  grateful  for  the  kindness  with  which  she  was  treated,  so 
different  from  any  thing  she  had  ever  experienced  in  Brazil  before,  and  proposed 
to  do  any  work  w  ith  alacrity  to  which  she  was  put ;  but  when  we  spoke  of  her 
returning  to  her  master,  she  expressed  a  degree  of  horror,  both  in  ber  looks  and 
manners,  that  amounted  to  distracliou,  and  seemed  to  think  she  was  but  little 

*  Similar  instances  abound  in  the  British  slave  colonies,  and  to  this  day,  even 
in  Barbadoes,  the  oldest  of  them,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  shew. 

+  See  for  examples  in  the  British  colonies,  No.  20,  p.  292,  &c.  and  No.  32.  p. 
162  and  172, 
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indebted  to  those  who  saved  her  life,  it"  she  wan  again  to  b«*  given  up  to  ih ,n 
suffering,  thin  which  loss  of  life  was  more  tolerable. 

••  The  next  day  1  went  to  Bote  Fogo,  to  learn  something  of  her  master.  »n«l 
to  interest  some  friends  in  her  behalf,  who,  I  knew,  were  very  kind  and  humane. 
Hut  a  *la\e,  l  found,  was  no  legitimate  object  of  compassion  ,  and  they,  whose 
deepest  sympathies  would  have  been  roused  for  a  white  F.uropean  so  circum- 
stanced, had  not  the  smallest  for  a  black  African.  In  reply  to  my  statements, 
I  was  assailed  with  stories  of  the  wickedness  and  worthlessness  of  the  ran-  m 
particular  to  which  she  belonged.  I  inquired  if  they  were  addicted  to  thelt,  or 
other  immoralities  ;  it  was  admitted  that  they  were  not,  but  they  were  notorious 
far  a  practice  equally  dishonest,  that  of  cheating  their  masters,  who  had  paid 
their  money  for  them,  by  daring  to  kill  themselves  when  life  was  no  longer 
tolerable.  I  further  learned,  that  her  master  could  come  and  claim  her,  as  he 
would  his  horse  or  his  mule  ;  that  she  could  be  sent  to  the  calabouco,  lobe  first 
punished  for  her  dishonest  attempt  on  her  own  life,  and  then  restored  to  hiiu,  to 
oe  dealt  with  as  he  pleased.* 

"  In  effect,  in  a  day  or  two,  her  master  did  come  and  claim  her,  and  his  claim 
could  be  no  more  resisted,  than  if  he  had  demanded  any  other  article  of  bis 
property.  Her  arm  and  side  were  still  greatly  inflamed,  but  she  had  no  alter- 
native, and  was  obliged  to  go  away  with  a  stern  fellow  seut  for  her.  All  that 
could  be  done,  was  done  by  his  Excellency,  Lord  Strangford.  When  a  slave 
flies  and  returns,  or  is  brought  back,  he  endeavours  to  procure  the  interference 
of  some  one,  who  becomes  his  podrinho,  or  sponsor,  and  intercedes  for  his  for- 
giveness. If  the  person  consents,  he  is  always  sure  the  fugitive  will  be  for- 
given, for  it  is  considered  a  high  offence  to  refuse.  This  kind  office  Lord  Strang- 
ford undertook,  and  secured  the  poor  creature  from  present  punishment,  but 
could  be  no  protection  against  future  cruelty,  which,  no  doubt,  will  end  in  deter- 
mined suicide." 

8.    Overwhelming   Horror  of  Slavery. 

"  This  horror  is  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  6laves  not  only  kill  them- 
sel\es,  but  their  children,  to  escape  it.  Negresses  are  known  to  be  remarkably 
fond  mothers,  and  all  I  have  seen  confirms  the  observation  of  others;  yet  this 
very  affection  impels  them  to  commit  infanticide.!  Many  of  them,  particularly 
the  Minas  slaves,  have  the  strongest  repugnance  to  have  children,  and  practise 
means  to  extinguish  life  before  the  infant  is  born,  and  provide,  as  they  say, 
against  the  affliction  of  bringing  slaves  into  the  world.  Is  it  not  a  frightful  state 
which  thus  counteracts  the  first  impressions  of  nature,  eradicates  the  maternal 
feelings  from  the  human  breast,  and  causes  the  mother  to  become  the  murderer 
of  her  unborn  offspring  ? 

"  The  yearning  after  liberty  is  the  strongest  feeling  of  a  negro's  mind.  It  is 
usual  with  people,  at  their  deaths,  to  emancipate  their  slaves,  particularly  eccle- 
siastics, as  if  to  make  an  atonement  for  having  kept  them  in  that  state,  as  long 
as  they  could  hold  them  in  their  grasp.  Slaves,  who  have  expected  this,  and 
have  had  their  hopes  frustrated,  sink  rapidly  under  the  effects  of  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment, and  die  of  broken  hearts.  An  incident  of  this  kind  occurred  at  S. 
Jose,  a  few  days  before  my  arrival.  An  ecclesiastic  in  the  Minas  (Jeraes  died, 
and  all  his  slaves  were  emancipated  by  his  will.  It  is  requisite,  however,  to 
pay  a  certain  duty  on  such  manumission,  and  as  no  provision  had  been  made  iu 
the  will  tor  this,  it  tvas  necessary  to  sell  one  or  two  of  the  slave*  to  pay  for  tue- 
rest.  One  of  them  was  brought  to  S.  Jose,  where  he  sank  rapidly  under  tkx 
feelings  of  disappointed  hope.  He  refused  to  take  any  sustenance,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  have  his  mouth  held  forcibly  open  by  other  blacks,  while  it  w»» 
poured  down  his  throat;  but  he  persisted  in  his  determination  to  emancipate 
himself,  as  he  said,  and  in  a  short  time  he  succeeded.  He  whd  buried,  da  well 
as  I  remember,  the  day  before  we  arrived. 


•  This  is  British  as  well  as  Portuguese  colonial  law.  See  Mr  Stephen's 
Delineation  of  Slavery,  vol.  1.  chapter  iii.  and  Appendix  No.  1.  See  also  No.  5, 
and  No.  1<>,  passim,  No.  G4,  p.  343,  Scc.Stc. 

t   See  N'os.  20,  p.  292,  and  No.  32,  pp.  162  and  172. 
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"  But  this  irrepressible  horror  at  a  state  of  slavery,  is  the  parent  sometimes 
of  the  greatest  crimes;  and  when  negroes  expect  a  testamentary  freedom,  they 
anticipate  the  time  by  the  premature  death  of  the  testator  ;  and  thus,  a  humane 
and  benevolent  intention  is  often  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  intended  bene- 
factor, and  becomes  a  frequent  incentive  to  poison  and  assassination.  I  knew  a 
wan  in  the  Organ  mountains,  who  displayed. a  most  frightful  picture  of  the 
effects  of  slavery  in  the  different  relations  of  life.  The  man's  name  was  Felice, 
•  gamelleiro,  or  one  who  undertakes  to  cut  down  woods,  to  convert  the  timber 
into  gamellas,  and  sell  them  through  the  country.  He  was  a  mulatto,  the  son 
of  a  white  man  by  a  negro  slave.  You  will  suppose  that  his  bondage  ceased  at 
his  'birtb,  and  that  the  offspring  of  a  white  roan  could  not  be  the  bondsman  of 
his  parent.  No  such  thing  ;  he  was  liable  to  the  condition  of  his  mother,  and 
the  father  kept  his  own  son  a  slave,  to  sell  him,  or  dispose  of  him,  as  he  would 
his  mule.  Being  ill,  however,  and  Bear  to  die,  he  made  his  will,  left  his  child 
his  freedom,  and  apprised  him  of  it.  After  some  time,  he  recovered,  and  having 
some  dispute  with  his  son,  he  threatened  that  he  would  alter  his  will,  and  that 
he  should  be  sold  with  the  rest  of  the  stock.  This  his  bov  determined  to  pre- 
vent, assassinated  his  father  in  a  wood,  got  possession  of  the  will,  demanded  his 
freedom,  and  obtained  it.  This  circumstance  was  perfectly  well  known  to  every 
body  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  no  process  was  instituted  against  him  ;  and  I 
saw  him  everyday  driving  his  mules,  loaded  with  gamellas,  and  not  chargeable, 
as  I  could  hear,  with  any  other  delinquency,  except  the  horrible  one  of  having 
murdered  his  father  to  obtain  his  freedom."* 

9.  Slavery  interminable — its  dehumanizing  and  demoralizing  effects. 
"The  circumstance  that  particularly  struck  me  in  Brazil,  was  the  intermin- 
able period  to  which  the  offspring  of  a  slave  is  doomed  to  bondage,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  It  is  a  taint  in  the  blood,  which  no  length  of  time,  no  change 
of  relationship,  no  alteration  of  colour,  can  obliterate.  Hence  it  is  that  you  see 
people  of  all  hues  in  a  state  of  bondage,  from  jet  black  to  pure  white.  On  the 
ecclesiastical  estates,  every  precaution  is  taken  to  preserve  the  original  colour  ; 
and  when,  from  an  intermixture  of  white  blood,  the  complexion  of  the  children 
is  become  too  light,  they  endeavour  to  restore  its  darkness,  by  obliging  the  fair 
slaves  to  intermarry  with  those  who  are  blacker  than  themselves;  the  good 
fathers  being  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  keeping,  in  a  6tate  of  slavery,  human 
faces  as  fair  as  their  own.t 

"  I  one  day  stopped,  with  a  friend,  at  the  house  of  a  man  on  the  road  to 
Tijuca,  to  obtain  some  refreshment.  In  the  garden,  at  the  back  of  his  venda,  we 
saw  some  young  negroes  playing  about,  and  among  the  rest,  a  very  pretty  white 
boy.  He  had  a  soft  fair  face,  light  curling  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  a  6kin  as  light  as 
that  of  a  European.  Attracted  by  the  very  engaging  little  fellow,  I  caressed 
him,  and  inquired  of  the  man  of  the  house,  if  he  was  his  son.  He  said  not ;  but 
that  he  wns  the  son  of  an  Englishman,  and  his  slave,  and  he  mentioned  the  name 
of  his  father.  Shocked  and  incredulous,  I  denied  the  possibility  of  his  father's 
knowing  that  the  child  was  in  bondage  ;  but  I  was  then  informed,  that  the  father 
not  only  knew  it  in  this  instance,  but  that  in  other  cases,  he  was  known  to  sell  his 
own  white  child  along  with  its  mother!  Oh,  my  friend  ;  here  is  a  picture  of 
slavery  !  Here  is  the  story  of  Mr.  Thomas  Incle  actually  revived,  and  a  Euro- 
pean in  the  nineteenth  century,  selling  a  mother,  with  whom  he  had  lived  as  with 
a  wife,  and  enhancing  her  value,  by  selling  his  own  son  along  with  her. 

"  If  then  we  put  out  of  the  question  the  injury  inflicted  on  others,  and  merely 
consider  the  deterioration  of  feeling  and  principle  with  which  it  operates  on 
ourselves,  ought  it  not  to  be  a  sufficient,  and,  indeed,  unanswerable  argument, 
against  the  permission  of  Slavery? 

"  The  exemplary  manner  in  which  the  paternal  duties  are  performed  at  home, 
may  mark  people  as  the  most  fond  and  affectionate  parents ;  but  let  them  once 
go  abroad,  and  come  within  the  contagion  of  Slavery,  and  it  seems  to  alter  the 
very  nature  of  a  man;  and  the  father  has  sold,  and  still   sells,  the  mother  and 


*  See  No.  20,  p.  293—295. 

1  See  No.  20,  p.  295  and  29G,  and  No.  32,  p.  165  and  10*3. 
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his  .  hildren,  with  u  little  compunction  as  he  would  a  sow  and  her  litter  of  pigs  ; 
tod  lit*  often  disposes  <■!  them  together.* 

•'  This  deterioration  of  feeling  is  conspicuous  in  many  ways  among  the  Bra- 
zilians. They  .ire  naturally  a  people  of  a  humane  and  good-natured  disposi- 
tion, anil  much  indisposed  to  cruelty  or  severity  of  any  kind.  Indeed,  the  man- 
ner in  which  man)  of  them  treat  their  slaves  is  a  proof  of  this,  as  it  is  really 
gentle  and  considerate  ;  but  the  natural  tendency  to  cruelty  and  oppression  in 
the  human  heart,  is  continually  evolved  by  the  impunity  and  uncontrolled  licence 
in  which  they  are  exercised.  1  never  walked  through  the  streets  of  Rio,  that 
some  house  did  not  present  to  me  the  semblance  of  a  bridewell,  where  the  moans 
and  the  cries  of  the  sufferers,  and  the  sounds  of  whips  and  scourges  within,  au- 
nonnced  to  me  that  corporal  punishment  was  being  inflicted.  Whenever  I  re- 
marked this  to  a  friend,  I  was  always  answered  that  the  refractory  nature  of  the 
slave  rendered  it  necessary,  and  no  house  could  properly  be  conducted  unless  it 
".is  practised;  but  this  is  certainly  not  the  case;  and  the  chastisement  is 
constantly  applied  in  the  very  wantonness  of  barbarity,  and  would  not,  and 
dared  uot,  be  inflicted  on  the  humblest  wretch  in  society,  if  he  was  not  a  slave, 
and  so  put  out  of  the  pale  of  pity. 

••  Immediately  joining  our  house  was  one  occupied  by  a  mechanic,  from  which 
the  most  dismal  cries  and  moans  constantly  proceeded.  I  entered  the  shop  one 
day,  and  found  it  was  occupied  by  a  saddler,  who  had  two  negro  boys  working 
at  his  business.  He  was  a  tawny,  cadaverous-looking  man,  with  a  dark  aspect ; 
and  he  had  cut  from  his  leather  a  scourge  like  a  Russian  knout,  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  and  was  in  the  act  of  exetcising  on  one  of  the  naked  children  in  an 
inner  room  ;  and  this  was  the  cause  of  the  moans  and  cries  we  heard  every  day, 
and  almost  all  day  long. 

In  the  rear  of  our  house  was  another,  occupied  by  some  women  of  bad 
character,  who  kept,  as  usual,  several  negro  slaves.  I  was  awoke  early  one 
morning  by  dismal  cries,  and  looking  out  of  the  window,  I  saw  in  the  back 
yard  of  the  house,  a  black  girl  of  fourteen  years  old  ;  before  her  stood  her  mis- 
tress, a  white  woman,  with  a  large  stick  in  her  hand.  She  was  undressed  ex- 
cept her  petticoat  and  chemise,  which  had  fallen  down  and  left  her  shoulders 
and  bosom  bare.  Her  hair  was  streaming  behind,  and  every  tierce  and  malevo- 
lent passion  was  depicted  in  her  face.  She  too,  like  my  hostess  atGoverno,  was 
the  very  representation  of  a  fury.  She  was  striking  the  poor  girl,  whom  she 
had  driven  up  into  a  corner,  where  >he  was  on  her  knees  appealing  for  mercy. 
She  showed  her  none,  but  continued  to  strike  her  on  the  head  and  thrust  the 
stick  into  her  face,  till  she  was  herself  exhausted,  and  her  poor  victim  covered 
v  itli  Mood.  This  scene  was  renewed  every  morning,  and  the  cries  and  moans 
of  the  poor  suffering  blacks,  announced  that  they  were  enduring  the  penalty  of 
slavery,  in  being  the  objects  on  which  the  irritable  and  malevolent  passions  of 
the  whites,  are  allowed  to  vent  themselves  with  impunity  ;  nor  could  I  help 
deeply  deploring  that  state  of  Society  in  which  the  vilest  characters  in  the  com- 
munity are  allowed  an  almost  uncontrolled  power  of  life  and  death,  over  their 
innocent,  and  far  more  estimable  fellow  creatures. t 

"  You  will  allege,  perhaps,  that  chastisement  in  this  way  may  be  often  quite 
necessary,  though  it  be  sometimes  abused,  and  carried  to  an  excess  ;  but  what 
will  you  saj  when  I  tell  you,  that  they  frequently  perish  under  this  infliction 
et  evil  passion,  and  negroes  every  day  are  sacrificed  not  so  much  as  delinquents 
punished  for  offences,  as  victims  offered  up  to  the  revenge  or  malice  of  their 
masters.  \  Portuguese  merchant  was  pointed  out  to  me  at  the  Alfondega,  as 
a  remarkable  example  of  this.  He  had  ill  used  a  black  so  as  greatly  to  exas- 
perate him  ;  and   as  he  was  uot  his  master,  the  slave  was  not  in  the  same  per- 

•  Instances  of  the  same  kind  frequently  occur  in  the  British  colonies  at  this 
hour  :  see  No.  20,  p.  206  'note),  and  No.  32,  p.  1G6  and  107.  A  recent  case  in 
llarbadoes  we  have  in  reserve. 

t  Our  pages  abound  iu  illustrations  of  this  characteristic  feature  of  colonial 
slavery  :  see  Nos.  ">  and  16  passim  ;  No.  27,  p.  2b  ;  No.  43,  p.  302 — 367  ;  No.  11, 
p.  380  392;  So.  17.  p.  162—468;  No.  63,  p.  309;  No.  64,  p.  341  aud  3.45  j 
No.  li.j,  p.  306  and  3J7  ;  and  No.  66,.  p.  373. 
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sonal  awe  of  him,  and  he  struck  him  in  the  face  in  a  sudden  fit  of  passion.  The 
merchant  said  little  about  it  at  the  time,  but  the  inexpiable  insult  of  receiving 
a  blow  from  a  negro  slave  rankled  in  his  heart  He  some  time  after  applied 
to  his  master  to  sell  him,  but  as  he  was  a  good  negro,  for  whom  he  felt  a  regard, 
he  declined,  till  he  was  offered  a  considerable  sum,  which  bethought  it  not 
prudent  to  refuse.  The  money  was  immediately  paid,  and  the  slave  transferred  ; 
but  the  moment  his  new  master  obtained  possession  of  him,  be  sent  him  to  the 
calabouco,  or  place  where  the  slaves  are  punished.  Here  he  obtained  an  order, 
as  is  uBual,  from  the  intendant  of  the  police,  for  three  or  four  hundred  lashes, 
or  as  many  as  he  might  think  necessary  ;  and  he  had  him  flogged  evcy  day  with 
such  severity,  that  he  gradually  sunk  under  the  pnnishment,  and  the  merchant 
never  thought  his  affront  expiated  ,'dtill  he  saw  his  dead  body  sent  in  a  mat  to  the 
burying  ground  of  the  Misericordia. 

"  Sometimes  the  gratification  of  these  passions  is  too  sweet  to  be  intrusted 
to  other  hands,  so  they  take  it  into  their  own,  and  of  this  several  stories  were 
told  me  ;  I  shall  mention  one  : — A  family  was  about  to  remove  to  the  country, 
and  the  master  ordered  one  of  his  slaves  to  prepare  the  carriage.  The  slave,  as 
often  happens,  had  some  attachment  which  he  did  uot  wish  to  leave,  and  neglect- 
ed the  orders;  and  when  they  were  repeated  in  a  more  peremptory  manner,  he 
took  an  axe,  and  in  a  sudden  fit  of  frenzy  or  despair,  attempted  to  cut  his  master 
down.  He  was  seized  and  disarmed  ;  but  he  was  not  sent  to  the  calabouco, 
where  it  was  said  his  punishment  would  not  be  sufficiently  severe  ;  so  he  was 
tied  up  in  a  cellar  in  the  house,  where  the  master  every  day  inflicted  the  chas- 
tisement with  his  own  hands,  and  never  took  him  down  till  he  was  dead.  This 
was  universally  known,  and  mentioned  to  me  as  rather  a  more  salutary  and 
effectual  way  of  domestic  punishment,  than  sending  to  the  calabouco.  The 
master  suffered  nothing  in  public  estimation,  and  was  never  called  to  any  account 
for  the  murder. 

"  The  wretched  slave  often  anticipates  the  result  by  inflicting  death  upon 
himself  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  They  have  a  method  of  burying  their 
tongue  in  their  throat,  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  suffocation.  A  friend,  of 
mine  was  passing  through  the  carioca,  when  a  slave  was  tied  up  and  flogged. 
After  a  few  lashes,  he  hung  his  head  apparently  lifeless,  and  when  taken  down 
he  was  actually  dead,  and  his  tongue  found  wedged  in  the  oesophagus,  so  as 
completely  to  close  the  trachea." — Vol.  ii.  p.  32— 359. 

10.    The  Slave  Market. 

"  The  place  where  the  great  slave  mart  is  held,  is  a  long  winding  street  called 
Vallongo,  which  runs  from  the  sea  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  city.  Al- 
most every  house  in  this  place  is  a  large  wareroom,  where  the  slaves  are  depo- 
sited, and  customers  go  to  purchase.  These  warerooms  stand  at  each  side  of 
(he  street,  and  the  poor  creatures  are  exposed  for  sale  like  any  other  commodity. 
When  a  customer  comes  in,  they  are  turned  up  before  him  ;  such  as  he  wishes 
are  handled  by  the  purchaser  in  different  parts,  exactly  as  I  have  oeen  butchers 
feeling  a  calf;  and  the  whole  examination  is  the  mere  animal  capability,  without 
the  remotest  inquiry  as  to  the  moral  quality,  which  a  man  no  more  thinks  of, 
than  if  he  was  buving  a  dog  or  a  mule.  I  have  frequently  seen  Brazilian  ladies 
at  these  sales.  They  go  dressed,  sit  down,  handle  and  examine  their  purchases, 
and  bring  them  away  with  the  most  perfect  indifference.  I  sometimes  saw 
groups  of  well-dressed  females  here,  shopping  for  slaves,  exactly  as  I  have  seen 
English  ladies  amusing  themselves  at  our  bazaars. 

"  There  was  no  circumstance  which  struck  me  with  more  melancholy  reflec- 
tions than  this  market,  which  I  felt  a  kind  of  morbid  curiosity  in  seeing,  as  a 
man  looks  at  objects  which  excite  his  strongest  interests,  while  they  shock  his 
best  feelings.  The  warerooms  are  spacious  apartments,  where  sometimes  three 
or  four  hundred  slaves,  of  all  ages  and  both  se"xes,  are  exhibited  together. 
Round  the  room  are  benches  on  which  the  elder  generally  sit,  and  the  middle  is 
occupied  by  the  younger,  particularly  females,  who  squat  on  the  ground  stowed 
close  together,  with  their  hands  and  chins  resting  on  their  knees.  Their  only 
covering  is  a  small  girdle  of  cross-barred  cotton,  tied  round  the  waist. 

"  The  first  time  1  passed  through  the  street,  I  stood  at  the  bars  of  the  window 
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looking  through,  when  a  <  igano  came  and  pressed  me  to  enter.  I  whs  particu- 
larly attracted  by  a  group  of  children,  one  of  whom,  a  young  girl,  had  something 
very  pen»ive  and  engaging  in  her  countenance.  The  cigano,  observing  me  look 
at  b*M\  whipped  her  up  with  a  long  rod,  and  bade  her  with  a  rough  voice  to 
cmiie  forward.  It  was  quite  affecting  to  see  the  poor  timid  shrinking  child, 
standing  before  me,  in  a  state  the  most  helpless  and  forlorn,  that  ever  a  being, 
endued,  like  myself,  with  a  reasonable  mind  and  an  immortal  soul,  could  be 
redoced  to.  Some  of  these  girls  have  remarkably  sweet  and  engaging  counte- 
nances. Notwithstanding  their  dusky  hue,  they  look  so  modest,  gentle,  and 
sensible,  that  you  could  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  that  they 
are  endued  with  a  like  feeling  and  a  common  nature  with  your  own  daughters. 
The  seller  was  about  to  put  the  child  into  all  the  attitudes,  and  display  her 
person  in  the  same  way  as  he  would  a  man ;  but  I  declined  the  exhibition,  and 
she  shrank  timidly  back  to  her  place,  and  seemed  glad  to  hide  herself  in  the 
group  that  surrounded  her. 

'•The  men  were  generally  less  interesting  objects  than  the  women;  their 
countenances  and  lines  were  very  varied,  according  to  the  part  of  the  African 
coast  from  which  they  came  ;  some  were  soot  hlack,  having  a  certain  ferocity  of 
aspect  that  indicated  strong  and  fierce  passions,  like  men  who  were  darkly 
brooding  over  some  deep  felt  wrongs,  and  meditating  revenge.  When  any  one 
was  ordered,  he  came  forward  with  a  sullen  indifference,  threw  his  arms  over 
his  head,  stamped  with  his  feet,  shouted  to  show  the  soundness  of  his  lungs, 
ran  up  and  down  the  room,  and  was  treated  exactly  like  a  horse  put  through 
his  paces  at  a  repository  ;  and  when  done,  he  was  whipped  to  his  stall. 

"  The  heads  of  the  slaves,  both  male  and  female,  were  generally  half  shaved  ; 
the  hair  being  left  only  on  the  fore  part.  A  few  of  the  females  had  cotton 
handkerchiefs  tied  round  their  heads,  which,  with  some  little  ornaments  of 
native  seeds  and  shells,  save  them  a  very  engaging  appearance-  A  number, 
particularly  the  males,  were  affected  with  eruptions  of  a  white  scurf,  which  had 
a  loathsome  appearance,  like  a  leprosy.  It  was  considered,  however,  a  whole- 
some effort  of  nature  to  throw  off  the  effects  of  the  salt  provisions  used  during 
the  voyage;  and,  in  fact,  it  resembled  exactly  a  saline  concretion. 

"  Many  of  them  were  lying  stretched  on  the  bare  boards  ;  and,  among  the 
rest,  mothers  with  young  children  at  their  breasts,  of  which  they  seemed  pas- 
sionately fond.  They  were  all  doomed  to  remain  on  the  spot,  like  sheep  in  a 
pen,  till  they  were  sold  ;  they  have  no  apartment  to  retire  to,  no  bed  to  repose 
on,  no  covering  to  protect  them,  they  sit  naked  all  day,  and  lie  naked  all  night, 
on  the  bare  boards  or  benches,  where  we  saw  them  exhibited. 

"  \mong  the  objects  that  attracted  my  attention  in  this  place,  were  some 
young  boys,  who  seemed  to  have  formed  a  society  together.  I  observed  several 
times,  in  passing  by,  that  the  same  little  group  was  collected  near  a  barred 
window;  they  seemed  very  fond  of  each  other,  and  their  kindly  feelings  were 
never  interrupted  by  peevishness;  indeed,  the  temperament  of  a  negro  child  is 
generally  so  sound,  that  he  is  not  affected  by  those  little  morbid  sensations, 
which  are  the  frequent  cause  of  crossness  and  ill  temper  in  our  children.  I  do 
not  remember  that  I  ever  saw  a  young  black  fretful,  or  out  of  humour;  cer- 
tainly never  displaying  those  ferocious  fits  of  petty  passion,  in  which  the  supe- 
rior nature  of  infant  whites  indulges.  I  sometimes  brought  cakes  and  fruit  in 
my  pocket,  and  handed  them  in  to  the  group.  It  was  quite  delightful  to  ob- 
serve the  generous  and  disinterested  manner  in  which  they  distributed  them. 
There  was  no  scrambling  with  one  another;  no  selfish  reservation  to  them- 
selves. The  child  to  whom  I  happened  to  give  them,  took  them  so  gently, 
looked  so  thankfully,  and  distributed  them  so  generously,  that  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  God  had  compensated  their  dusky  hue,  by  a  more  than  usual 
human  portion  of  amiable  qualities. 

"  A  great  number  of  those  who  arrive  at  Rio  are  sent  up  the  country,  and  we 
every  day  met  cofilas,  such  as  Mungo  Park  describes  in  Africa,  winding  through 
the  woods,  as  they  travelled  from  place  to  place  in  the  interior.  They  formed 
long  processions,  following  one  another  in  a  file;  the  slave  merchant,  distin- 
guished by  his  large  felt  hat  and  puncho,  bringing  up  the  rear  on  a  mule,  with 
a  long  lash  in  his  hand.  It  was  another  subject  of  pity  to  see  groups  of  these 
poor  creatures  cowering  t<  gether  at  night  iB  the  open  ranches,  drenched  with 
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cold  rain,  in  a  climate  so  much  more  frigid  than  their  own."* — Vol.  ii.p.323— 8. 

1 1 .  Free  Slacks  and  People  of  Colour. 
"  The  number  of  free  blacks  and  mulattoes  is  very  considerable  already  in  the 
country.  It  is  calculated  of  the  former,  that  there  are  160,000 ;  and  of  the  latter 
430,000,  making  about  600,000  free  men,  who  were  either  slaves  themselves,  or 
are  the  descendants  of  slaves.  These  are,  generally  speaking,well  conducted  and 
industrious  persons;  and  compose  indiscriminately  different  orders  of  the  com- 
munity. There  are  among  them  merchants,  farmers,  doctors,  lawyers,  priests, 
and  officers  of  different  ranks.  Every  considerable  town  in  the  interior  has 
regiments  composed  of  them ;  and  I  saw  at  Villa  Rica  two  corps  of  them,  one 
consisting  of  four  companies  of  free  blacks,  and  the  other  of  seven  companies  of 
mulattoes.  The  benefits  arising  from  these,  have  greatly  disposed  tlie  whites  to 
consider  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  gradually  amalgamating  the  rest  with 
the  free  population  of  the  country,  and  abolishing  for  ever  that  outrage  upon  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  the  condition  of  a  slave." — Vol.  ii.  p.  365,  366. 

12.  Brazilian  Abolitionist. 
"  Jose  Bonafacio's  last  effort  in  the  constituent  assembly  was  on  the  subject 
of  slavery  $  he  drew  up  an  address,  in  which  he  makes  an  energetic  appeal  to 
them  to  abolish  gradually  a  6tate  which,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man, 
a  person  is  made  a  thing,  and  property  claimed  in  that  in  which  another  can  have 
no  property ;  and  he  clearly  proves,  that  the  cultivating  the  soil  by  slaves  is  the 
bane  of  the  prosperity  of  Brazil.  Before  he  could  pronounce  this  address,  the 
assembly  was  dissolved,  and  he  was  arrested  and  exiled.  It  was  not,  however, 
lost ;  for  the  manuscript  was  left  with  a  friend  in  Brazil,  who  published  it  when 
he  was  gone." — Vol.  i.  p.  239,  240. 
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V. — Donations   and  Remittances 

In  aid  of  the  Funds  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  from  July  24  to 

September  4,  1830. 

Rev.  W.  Stephen  (annual  subscription) 

Birmingham,  West  Bromwich,  &c.  Female  Society  for  the  Relief  of 

British  Negro  Slaves  (donation) 
J.  F.  Moore,  Esq.  ditto  ... 

Mr.  G.  Drow,  Auchtermuchty  (payment)9 
Mr.  Hopkins,  Chipping-under-Edge  (annual)    . 
Thomas  Proctor,  Esq.  Selby  (donation) 
Westminster  Ladies    (payment)  .... 

•  Though  the  Anglo-African  slave  trade  has  now  ceased,  and  the  perpetrators 
of  that  crime  are  liable  to  be  punished  with  a  pirate's  death,  yet  our  colonies 
have  continued  to  exhibit  abominations  of  the  kind  described  above  equally 
revolting  in  their  circumstances.  See  No.  18,  p.  254,  257,  and  258;  No.  19,  p. 
272—274  ;  No.  20,  p.  290  ;  No.  24,  p.  388,  and  Slave  Colonies  of  Great  Britain, 
p.  92. — Indeed,  before  the  passing  of  Dr.  Lushington's  consolidated  Abolition 
Act  of  1825,  whole  bodies  of  slaves  had,  in  some  cases,  been  forcibly  torn  from 
their  homes,  in  colonies,  where,  from  the  unfitness  of  the  soil  for  sugar,  they 
had  enjoyed  comparative  relief  from  the  severity  of  coerced  labour  ;  and  had 
been  transported  to  the  colonies  of  Demerara  and  Trinidad,  where,  from  various 
causes,  but  especially  from  the  increased  exaction  of  labour  in  the  culture  of 
sugar,  they  perished  in  great  numbers.  One  of  the  objects  of  Dr.  Lushington's 
Act  was  wholly  to  suppress  this  intercolonial  slave  trade,  perhaps  the  most 
cruel  of  any.  The  Colonists,  however,  have  been  loud  in  their  clamours  against 
it.  In  deference  to  them  a  hill  was  brought  into  Parliament  last  session,  but 
afterwards  withdrawn,  to  be  renewed  in  the  present,  containing  some  very 
objectionable  clauses,  and  tending  to  relax  instead  of  to  render  more  rigid  the 
provisions  of  Dr.  Lushington's  Act.  Any  attempt  to  renew  it,  we  trust,  will  be 
sedulously  watched. 
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Weal  Ham  and  Plaiafow  Ladies  (payment) 

n l  r h.  Oviogton,  Camberwell  ditto 

Mr.  W.  G.  Gibson,  of  Saffron  Walden  (annual) 
rotten  ham  Ladies  (payment) 

A.  F.  (donation) 

Robert  Be  van,  Esq.  ( annual) 
Gracechnrch  Street  Ladies   (payment) 
Calne  Association  ditto     . 

Fonlingbridge,  ditto  ditto     . 

Clapham  Ladies  (donation) 
R.  Reynolds,  Esq.  (annual) 
Leek  Association  (donation) 
Manchester  Ladies  (payment)    . 
Peckham,  ditto  ditto 

Rev.  W.  Hancock,  Kilburn  (annual) 
Liskeard  and  East  Cornwall  Association  (payment) 
Newcastle  on  Tyne  ditto  ditto 

Robert  Forster,  Esq.  Tottenham  (annual,  2  years) 
Rev.  E.  G.  Marsh,  Hampstead  (annual) 

H.  Wedgwood,  Esq.  ditto 

W.  A.  Garratt,  Esq.  Lincoln's  Inn       ditto 
John  Cardale,  Esq.  Bedford  Row        ditto 
C.  E.  Rumbold,  Esq.  M.P.  (annual,  2  years) 
John  Kitching,  Esq.  Tottenham  (annual)  . 
W.  Smith,  Esq.  Upper  Seymour  Street  (annual,  2  years) 
W.  W.  Whitmore,  Esq.  M.P.  ditto 

Rev.  Robert  Aspland,  H  ickney  ditto 

R.S.  Gwatkin,  per  Hatchard,  a  donation 
Rev.  W.  Dealtry         (annual,  3  years) 
T.  S.  Rice,  Esq.  M.P.        ditto 
Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith  (annual) 
W.  E\ans,  Esq.  M.  P.  (annual,  3  years)     . 
Rev.  J.Ivimey  (annual) 

Miss  M.  Davidson,  per  Mr.  Nisbet       ditto 
J.  M.  Strachan,  Esq.  ditto 

Thomas  Sturge,  Esq.  ditto 

Miss  P.  Dawes  ditto 

Southampton  Ladies  (payment) 

Rirmingham  A.  S.  Society        ditto) 
Mr.  Joseph  Sharpies,  Hitchin     (annual)    . 
Mrs.  Eliz.  Wheeler,  ditto  ditto 

Rev.  Tho.  Morell,  ditto  ditto 

R.v.  W  .  W.  Pym,  ditto  ditto 

Mr.  W.  Lucas,  ditto  ditto 

Mr.  Joseph  Lucas,  ditto  ditto 

Mr.  W.  Exton,  ditto  ditto 

Misses  E.  S.  ct  M.  W  heeler,  ditto,  ditto 
Mr.  John  Thompson,  ditto  ditto 

Mr.  Samuel  Allen,  ditto  ditto 

Mrs.  Ovington,  Camberwell  ''payment) 
Leominster,  Hereford,  contribution  from    . 
Kendal  A.  S.  Association  (payment) 
(donation) 
Mrs.  Kidd,  Cleck-luaton,        ditto 
Friends,  Society  of,  from  a  subscription  raised  to  aid   in  promoting 

the  total  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  and  Slavery 
Rochester  A.  S.  Association  (payment) 

ERRATUM. 

In  part  of  the  impression  of  No.  65.  p.  372,  1.  22,  for  Protector  read  Proprietor. 
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